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A  Ccirnival  Night  in  Venice. 


his  childhood,  had  equalled  the  Holy 
Inquisition  of  Spain  in  vindictiveness 
and  power,  and  the  famous  Vehme- 
gericht  of  Germany  in  secrecy  and 
relentlessness. 

“Prisoner,  the  gates  of  Padua 
closed  behiiid  thee  recently  ?”  harsh- 
ly  exclaimed  one  ofthe  judges. 

“It  is  even  so,  most  illustrious 
Signors/’  humbly  replied  Foscarini. 

“  For  a  week  thou  didst  traffic 
there  in  silks  and  spices  ?” 

“  It  is  true,  most  Serene  Signors ; 
I  am  but  a  poor  trader,  and  never 
venture  to  say  aught  unbecoming 
an  obscure  individual  like  myself.” 

“  Four  days  since  the  mail-boat 
carried  thee  back  to  Venice?” 

“  Your  Excellency  has  stated  facts 
which  I  believed  only  known  to  my 
family.” 

“  Dost  thou  recollect  a  certain 
conversation  held  on  board  between 
a  Padua  Student  and  another,  in 
which  the  former  dared  to  pass  dis- 
respectful  remarks  on  the  Supreme 
Rulers  of  the  Serene  Republic?” 

“  1  do,  most  illustrious  Signors,” 
faltered  Foscarini ;  “  but — I  took 
no  part — I  said  nothing — I - ” 

“  Silence,  we  are  acquainted  with 
more  than  thou  canst  teil  us.  Last 
night,  furthermore,  within  the  pre- 
cincts  of  Venice,  at  the  supper- table, 
thy  boon  companions  mocked 

“  But  I  did  not,  most  Serene  Sig¬ 
nors,”  rejoined  Foscarini,  in  piteous 
tones.  “  I  am  innocent ;  I  remon- 
strated  with  them — I — I — — ” 

“  Peace !”  thundered  the  Inquisitor. 

“  No  mortal  power  can  save  offenders 
from  our  vengeance.  Behold  the 
doom  awaiting  evil-doers  and  traitors 
to  the  Serene  Republic  !” 

A  black  curtain,  on  one  side  of 
the  chamber,  was  raised,  exposing 
to  the  prisoner’s  view  a  scaffold 
erected  in  a  large  and  deep  recess. 
With  his  head  resting  on  a  block, 
knelt  a  man  in  whom  the  terrified 
Jacopo  believed  he  recognised  the 
free-spoken  Student,  his  former  tra- 
velling  companion.  On  his  left  stood 
another,  in  the  black  garb  of  a  fami¬ 


liär,  whose  features  Foscarini,  after 
as  close  a  scrutiny  as  his  confused 
perceptions  allowed  him  to  make, 
found  to  resemble  those  of  the  man 
with  the  sinister  eye.  On  the  right 
of  the  culprit  was  the  headsman, 
with  uplifted  axe,  his  countenance 
hidden  by  the  usual  black  visor. 
On  a  signal  from  the  presiding  Inqui¬ 
sitor,  the  fatal  weapon  feil.  Fosca¬ 
rini  would  have  shrieked,  had  not 
his  tongue  cleft  to  his  mouth. 

Roars  of  laughter  aroused  him 
suddenly  from  the  lethargy  into 
which  he  was  falling. 

A  singulär  transformation  -  scene 
then  ensued.  The  heavy  black  hang- 
ings  from  one  side  of  the  chamber 
feil,  and  the  strong  day-light  played 
on  the  heads  of  the  Inquisitors. 
Masks,  wigs,  disguises,  disappeared, 
and  Jacopo  found  himself  staring 
incredulously  at  the  good-humoured, 
but  somewhat  cynical  countenance 
of  Dottor  Ballanzoni,  and  at  the 
jovial  and  amused  faces  of  his  friends, 
Ottavio  and  Florindo. 

“  What  is  all  this  ?  Where  are  the 
Inquisitors?”  stammered  Foscarini. 

“  They  exist  only  in  your  brain,” 
replied  Ballanzoni.  “  A  carnival 
joke,  and  the  wager  of  a  supper  at 
the  ‘Aquila  Bianca/  that  I  would 
dispel  your  puerile  fears,  are  the  ex- 
planations  of  the  mystery.” 

“  Where  are  we  ?” 

“  In  a  cellar  in  the  ‘  Aquila 
Bianca/  placed  at  our  disposal  by 
the  accommodating  host.” 

“And  the  headsman?” 

“  The  chief  cook  of  the  establish- 
ment,”  laughed  in  Ottavio,  “  and  the 
Padua  Student  one  of  his  scullions.” 

“  Behold,  around  you,  the  instru- 
ments  oftorture;”  and  the  bewildered 
and  somewhat  ashamed  Foscarini 
cast  his  eyes  on  the  numerous  pans, 
kettles,  spits,  and  saucepans,  that 
had  made  his  blood  run  cold  before. 

“And  now  go  home  to  Signora 
Laura,”  said  Florindo,  “and  come 
back  betimes  for  the  supper  to  which 
I  ask  you  all.”  J.  P. 
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THE  STRASSBURG  LIBRARY.1 


On  the  24th  of  August,  1870,  the 
bombardment  of  Strassburg  by  the 
German  army,  under  General  Von 
Werder,  destroyed  one  of  the  most 
famous  libraries  of  the  world. 

The  Strassburg  library  originated 
with  Jacob  Sturm  von  Sturmeck, 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  magis- 
trates  of  his  age,  whose  learning  and 
piety  at  the  age  of  25  had  excited 
the  admiration  of  Erasmus.2 

Sturm  was  one  of  the  first  to  em- 
brace  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  and 
aided  greatly  in  the  foundation  of  a 
gymnasium  (high  school),  the  direc- 
tion  of  which  was  confided  to 
Johann  Sturm.  The  educator  and 
statesman  are  sometimes  con- 
founded.  In  1531,  his  influence  as 
chief  magistrate  of  Strassburg  was 
exerted  successfully  in  favour  of  the 
establishment  of  a  library  to  be 
maintained  at  the  public  expense. 
This  was  a  wise  measure,  and  con- 
tributed  greatly  to  the  Service  of  the 
many  refugees  who  found  in  the  free 
Imperial  city,  a  quiet  resting-place 
in  those  troublous  times.  In  1566 
the  school  became  the  Protestant 
Academy ;  and  in  1621  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  II.  advanced  it  to  the 
dignity  of  a  University,  and  the  li¬ 
brary  became  the  library  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Notwithstanding  some  rieh  gifts 
by  its  founder,  the  library  was  at 
first  very  modest,  but  in  1592  was 


enlarged  by  the  purchase  of  the 
library  of  the  Cathedral  chapter. 
In  1590  h  was  placed  in  the  choir 
of  the  old  Church  of  the  Domi- 
nicans,  which  since  1681  has  been 
known  as  the  Temple  Neuf. 

The  library  throve  apace,  and  was 
considerably  augmented  by  legacies 
and  donations,  which  were  probably 
encouraged  by  the  liberality  of  the 
management,  for,  although  by  origin 
and  locality  the  property  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  university,  it  was  always 
open  to  the  Student  without  distinc- 
tion  of  faith  or  nation. 

In  1614  it  acquired  the  Collection 
ofPappus  the  theologian;  in  1634 
the  library  of  the  Jesuits  of  Bocken- 
heim;  in  1640  that  of  Mathias 
Bernegger,  the  historian ;  in  1668  of 
Dannhauer,  the  theologian;  in  1689 
of  Rehban;  in  1674  of  Marc  Otto. 
There  were  also  money  legacies  left 
by  Meyer,  Steinbock,  &c.  In  1726 
the  collection  of  Hartenstein  the 
mathematician,  and  in  1731  the 
medical  library  of  Schied  swelled 
the  riches  of  the  University.  In 
1771  the  library  received  its  most 
important  addition,  Schoepflin,  his- 
torographer  and  Councillor  of  the 
King  of  France,  had  with  great 
industry  and  zeal  collected  a  vast 
amount  of  material  relative  to  the  his- 
tory  of  the  province,  in  preparing  his 
“  Alsace  Diplomatique”  and  “Alsace 
Illustree,”  and  he  determined  to 


1  To  avoid  the  trouble  of  continual  references  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  the 
authorities  relied  upon  for  the  present  article  are  chiefly  : — 

“  Notice  sur  l’origine  des  Biblio  Regnes  Publiques  dans  la  viiie  de  Strasbourg.” 
[Par  M.  le  Professeur  Andre  Jung.]  Strasbourg  :  F.  C.  Heitz,  1844.  8vo. 

“  Revue  Critique,”  Septembre,  1871.  (Les  Bibliotheques  publiques  de  Strasbourg, 
par  Rod.  Reuss). 

“Notice  sur  la  Ville  de  Strasbourg,  par  C.  Schmidt,  Strasbourg,  1842.  8vo. 

In  addition,  the  writer  has  had  the  advantage  of  private  information. 

2  Yet  there  must  have  been  a  still  earlier  library,  for  the  famous  Johann  Geyler  von 
Kaiserberg  (for  whom  was  built  in  the  Minster  the  stone  pulpit,  from  which  he  declaimed 
against  the  vices  of  the  age,  and  especially  of  the  monks,  with  a  freedom  which  entitles 
him  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  forerunner  of  Luther),  when  he  died,  in  March,  1510,  left 
his  well-stored  library  for  the  benefit  of  his  adopted  home. 
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leavethemfor  the  benefit  of  his  adopt¬ 
ed  home.  It  was  in  *760  that  this 
intention  took  formal  shape ;  in  his 
will  deposited  with  the  magistracy 
in  July  of  that  year,  he  says :  “I 
leave  all  my  library,  printed  books 
and  MSS,  the  cabinet  of  antiquities 
and  medals,  as  well  as  the  pic- 
tures,  monuments,  inscriptions,  and 
cameos,  as  a  free  gift  to  the  town 
and  to  the  university,  of  which  I 
have  so  long  be^en  a  member ;  and  I 
*  beg  them  to  accept  this  gift  as  the 
expression  of  my  gratitude  for  the 
proofs  of  friendship  and  goodwill 
which  I  have  received  from  the  town 
and  university.”  On  the  i7th 
January,  1765,  Schcepflin,  having 
modified  his  intention,  went  before 
the  City  Council,  and  pronounced 
the  following  discourse  : — 

“  It  is  now  thirty-three  years  since 
I  began  to  make  a  collection  of  the 
best  works  of  belles-lettres.  By  my 
travels  and  my  correspondence,  and 
at  much  expense  I  have  at  last  ga- 
thered  together  a  treasure,  which  has 
been  of  great  Service  both  to  natives 
and  foreigners,  because  I  have  daily 
kept  it  open  for  their  use.  I  have 
added  to  the  library  a  collection  of 
Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  and  also 
French  antiquities,  the  greater  part 
of  whicfi  I  acquired  at  Rome.  My 
work  on  the  history  of  Eisass  has 
enabled  me  to  bring  together,  from 
the  archives  of  abbeys  and  towns 
a  great  number  of  Charters  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  France,  German 
emperors  and  dukes,  and  many 
chronicles  and  memorials  which 
before  lay  dust-covered  and  un- 
known.  There  is  also  in  my  house 
classical  Roman  antiquities,  columns, 
altars,  and  tombs,  erected  in  the 
first  three  centuries  of  Roman 
history,  and  which,  found  in  this 
province  or  its  neighbourhood,  have 
been  given  to  me  byprinces,  nobles, 
and  other  patrons.  There  is  no 
place,  neither  in  France  nor  Ger- 
many,  which  can  boast  of  such  a 
collection.  All  these  things  which 
are  my  property,  I  intend  to  give  as 


a  free- will  offering  to  the  town  of 
Strassburg,  my  second  fatherland, 
from  which  I  have  received  for 
many  long  years  such  favour,  love, 
and  friendship.  As  long  as  I  live  I 
reserve  to  myself  the  use  of  my 
library,  which  I  shall  not  cease  to 
increase.  After  my  death  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  magistrates  to  ma¬ 
nage  it,  so  that  it  may  further  the 
studies  of  both  citizens  and  strangers. 

“  Strassburg,  as  the  eye  of  Eisass, 
shoüld  possess  that  which  may  con- 
tribute  to  the  Service  and  honour  of 
the  entire  province.  In  this  town 
art  and  Science  have  bloomed  above 
two  hundred  years,  and  the  fame 
thereof  has  spread  abroad  to  its 
great  honour,  of  which  in  my  travels 
I  have  met  many  proofs.  This  glory 
will  never  be  darkened,  but  will 
increase  and  rise  higher  and  higher ; 
a  wise  government  like  that  with 
which  Strassburg  is  blessed,  does  not 
allow  us  to  doubt  of  this.” 

The  sanction  of  the  Preteur  royal 
having  been  obtained,  the  transac- 
tion  was  formally  concluded  on 
May  2  5th,  1765,  by  an  instrument, 
which  ensures  the  library  to  the 
town,  in  consideration  of  an  annuity 
of  2400  livres  for  Schoepflin,  and 
(after  his  death)  one  of  1000  livres 
for  his  sister.  “  Declarant  le  dit 
Sieur  Schcepflin,  qu’il  fait  la  pre¬ 
sente  vente  au  prix  de  la  susdite 
pension  viagere  non  seulement  pour 
donner  a  mes  dits  Sieurs  du  Magis¬ 
trat  une  marque  de  sa  reconnais- 
sance  des  bienfaits  qu’il  a  regus  de 
cette  ville,  mais  encore  et  notam- 
ment  pour  s’assurer  que  cette 
Bibliotheque  qu’il  a  formee  avec  tant 
de  soins,  ne  sera  pas  devisee,  mais 
sera  conservee  en  entier,  suivant  ses 
vues,  pour  procurer  ä  la  jeunesse,  et 
ä  ceux  qui  desirent  cultiver  les 
Sciences  en  cette  ville  une  resource 
pour  les  instructions  qu’ils  voudront 
y  puiser.” 

And  as  a  further  surety  for  the 
town,  Schoepflin  nominated  Koch, 
his  favourite  pupil,  as  librarian,  who 
took  the  oaths  before  the  city  autho- 
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rities  as  a  municipal  officer.  Schoep- 
flin’s  library  contained  at  this  time 
2674  vols.  folio,  3188  in  quarto, 
and  4830  vols.  in  octavoand  duode- 
cimo,  a  total  of  20,692  volumes,  be- 
sides  the  antiques  and  objects  of  art- 

Schoepflin  died  August  7,  1771, 
the  day  before  Goethe  took  his 
doctor’s  degree,  and  the  young 
Student  has  left  so  graphic  a  portrait 
of  the  Strassburg  worthy  that  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  quote  it. 

“  Bountiful  Nature  had  given 
Schoepflin  an  advantageous  exterior, 
a  slender  form,  kindly  eyes,  a  ready 
niouth,  and  a  thoroughly  agreeable 
presence.  Neither  had  she  been 
sparing  in  gifts  of  mind  to  her 
favourite ;  and  his  good  fortune  was 
the  result  of  innate  and  carefully 
cultivated  merits,  without  any  trou- 
blesome  exertion.  He  was  one  of 
those  happy  men  who  are  inclined 
to  unite  the  past  and  the  present, 
and  understand  how  to  connect 
historical  knowledge  with  the  inte- 
rest  of  life.  Born  in  the  Baden 
territory,  educated  at  Basle  and 
Strassburg,  he  quite  properly  be- 
longed  to  the  paradisiacal  valley  of 
the  Rhine,  as  an  extensive  and  well- 
situated  fatherland.  His  mind 
being  directed  to  historical  and 
antiquarian  objects,  he  readily  seized 
upon  them  with  a  felicitous  power 
of  representation,  and  retained  them 
by  the  most  convenient  memory. 
Desirous  as  he  was  both  of  learning 
and  teaching,  he  pursued  a  course 
of  study  and  of  life  which  equally 
advanced.  He  soon  emerges  and 
rises  above  the  rest  without  any 
kind  of  interruption,  diffuses  himself 
with  ease  through  the  literary  and 
Citizen  world,  for  historical  know¬ 
ledge  passes  everywhere,  and  affabi- 
lity  attaches  itself  everywhere.  He 
travels  through  Germany,  Holland, 
France.  Italy ;  he  comes  in  contact 
with  all  the  learned  men  of  his  time ; 
he  amuses  princes,  and  it  is  only 
when,  by  his  lively  loquacity,  the 
hours  of  the  table  or  of  audience  are 
lengthened,  that  he  is  tedious  to 


the  people  at  court.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  acquires  the  confidence  of 
the  statesmen,  works  out  for  them 
the  most  profound  legal  questions, 
and  thus  finds  everywhere  a  field 
for  his  talent.  In  many  places  they 
attempt  to  retain  him,  but  he  remains 
faithful  to  Strassburg  and  the  French 
court.  His  immovable  German 
honesty  is  recognised  even  there,  he 
is  even  protected  against  the  power- 
ful  Praetor  Klingling,  who  is  secretly 
his  enemy,  Sociable  and  talkative 
by  nature,  he  extends  his  intercourse 
with  the  world,  as  well  as  his  know¬ 
ledge  and  occupations ;  and  we 
should  hardly  be  able  to  understand 
whence  he  got  all  his  time,  did  we 
not  know  that  a  dislike  to  women 
accompanied  him  through  his  whole 
life  ;  and  that  thus  he  gained  many 
days  and  hours  which  are  happily 
thrown  away  by  those  who  are  well 
disposed  towards  the  ladies. 

For  the  rest,  he  belongs  as  an 
author,  to  the  ordinary  sort  of 
character,  and,  as  an  orator,  to  the 
multitude.  His  programme,  his 
speeches  and  addresses,  are  devoted 
to  the  particular  day,  to  the  ap- 
proaching  solemnity,  nay,  his  great 
work  “Alsatia  Illustrata,”  belongs 
to  life,  as  he  recals  the  past,  freshens 
up  faded  forms,  reanimates  the  hewn 
and  the  formed  stone,  and  brings 
obliterated  broken  inscriptions  for  a 
second  time  before  the  eyes  and 
mind  of  the  reader.  In  such  a 
mann  er  his  activity  fills  all  Alsatia 
and  the  neighbouring  country.  In 
Baden  and  the  Palatinate  he  pre- 
serves  to  an  extreme  old  age,  an 
uninterrupted  inüuence ;  at  Mann¬ 
heim  he  founds  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  remains  president  of 
it  tili  his  death.  I  never  approach- 
ed  this  eminent  man  excepting  on 
one  night  when  we  gave  him  a  torch 
Serenade.  Our  pitch  torches  more 
filled  with  smoke  than  lighted  the 
courtyard  of  the  old  chapter-house, 
which  was  over-arched  by  linden- 
trees.  When  the  noise  of  the  music 
had  ended,  he  came  forward  and 
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stepped  into  the  midst  of  us,  and 
here  also  was  in  his  right  place. 
The  slender,  well-grown,  cheerful 
old  man  stood  before  us,  and  held 
us  worthy  the  honour  of  a  well-con- 
sidered  address,  which  he  delivered 
to  us  in  an  amiable,  paternal  manner, 
without  a  trace  of  restraint  or  pe- 
dantry,  so  that  we  really  thought 
ourselves  something  for  the  moment, 
for,  indeed,  he  treated  us  like  the 
kings  and  princcs  whom  he  had 
been  so  often  called  upon  to  address 
in  public.” 

But  if  Goethe  did  not  see  much 
of  Schcepflin,  his  pupils  and  col- 
leagues,  Koch  and  Oberlin,  had 
their  eyes  upon  the  handsome, 
clever  Student,  and  had  intentions 
of  wooing  him  to  academical  career. 
How  all  this  came  to  nothing  he  has 
himself  detailed. 

Some  days  after  Schcepflin’s  death 
the  magistracy  met  to  consult  with 
his  University  colleagues,  as  to  the 
wisest  measures  to  be  taken  for  the 
future  maintenance  of  the  library, 
which  now  contained  11,425  vo- 
lumes.  Sensible  of  the  old  truth, 
that  union  is  strength,  the  magis- 
trates  sought  to  join  their  collection 
with  that  of  the  University,  and  an 
Agreement  was  made,  by  which  the 
two  libraries  were  united,  although 
Schcepflin’s  donation  still  remained 
the  property  of  the  city,  and  was 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  older 
library.  The  two  libraries  were  to 
be  placed  under  the  management  of 
the  university  authorities,  but  the 
librarian  was  to  report  yearly  to  the 
Council  on  the  state  and  progress  of 
the  collection.  The  magistrates  also 
undertook  to  contribute  to  the  ex- 
penses  of  the  library,  and  to  pay  a 
salary  to  the  librarian,  who  was  to 
be  nominated  by  the  university,  and 
to  be  subordinate  to  the  university 
librarian.  In  compliance  with  this 
treaty  the  greater  part  of  the  choir 
of  the  Temple  Neuf  was  built  over 
for  the  safe  deposit  of  the  books, 
and  the  magistracy  voted  1200  livres 
a-year  for  their  augmentation. 


Its  first  librarian  was  L.  G.  Koch, 
a  favourite  Student  of  Schoepflin’s, 
and  who  afterwards  became  a  deputy 
to  the  Assemblee  Legislative,  and 
was  the  first  rector  of  the  Strassburg 
Academy. 

The  Baron  d’Autigny,  a  well 
known  bibliomaniac,  followed 
Schoepflin’s  example  ;  and  in  1783 
Silbermann,  engineer  and  antiquary, 
left  the  library  all  his  books  and 
MSS.,  illustrative  of  local  history. 

When  the  monastic  institutions 
were  sequestered,  the  librarian  was 
Dr.  J.  J.  Oberlin,  elder  brother  of 
the  good  pastor  of  the  Ban  de  la 
Roche,  and  to  him  was  entrusted 
the  task  of  collecting  together  the 
libraries  of  the  monasteries  and 
emigres,  pending  the  decision  of  the 
government  as  to  their  final  dispo- 
sition.  The  learned  archseologist 
threw  himself  into  his  task  with  an 
ardour  which  can  easily  be  imagined, 
and  a  hundred  thousand  volumes 
were  gathered  together  by  his  la- 
bours.  The  Strassburg  Knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  alone  fur- 
nished  2000  Incunabula  and  1200 
MSS,,  and  despite  sundry  pillagings, 
the  number  and  value  of  these  addi- 
tions  from  the  ruined  libraries  must 
have  been  very  great.  These  were 
first  stored  in  the  Ritterhaus,  but 
the  buiiding  was  soon  after  sold. 
They  were  next  imprisoned  in  the 
ancient  episcopal  seminary,  but  they 
had  to  make  way  for  human  pri- 
soners,  for  the  buiiding  was  changed 
into  a  jail.  Then  they  found  a  rest- 
mg-place  in  the  College  Royal,  but 
changes  in  the  Constitution  of  that 
establishment  again  made  another 
local  habitation  necessary.  The 
government  now  by  a  decree  8 
pluviose,  an.  XI,,  put  them  under 
the  control  of  the  municipality,  and 
Prefet  and  Maire  agreed  that  the 
Temple  Neuf  alone  possessed  the 
qualities  requisite  for  the  permanent 
home  of  this  flotsum  of  ancient 
literature,  which  the  Revolution  had 
cast  upon  their  shores. 

Thus  the  Protestant  Academy 
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became  the  locale  of  another  large 
collection,  but,  in  order  to  find  room 
for  them,  it  had  to  sacrifice  its  grand 
auditoire ,  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  its  public  reunions,  and  distribu- 
tions  of  prizes  for  two  centunes.  In 
the  contract  made  between  the 
Academy  and  the  city,  it  was  stipu- 
lated  that  the  collection s  should  be 
managed  by  the  librarian  of  the 
University,  and  that  the  municipal 
authorities  should  contribute  to  his 
remuneration.  At  Oberlin’s  death, 
in  1806,  Schweighäuser,  the  great 
Hellenist  became  the  librarian ;  but 
in  1815  he  resigned,  on  account  of 
increased  age  and  infirmity,  and 
Herrenschneider,  who  had  been  his 
assistant,  became  chief  librarian, 
whilst  the  younger  Schweighäuser — 
learned  son  of  a  learned  father — was 
appointed  assistant  curator  of  the 
library  of  the  seminary,  and  of 
Schoepflin’s  collection.  The  muni¬ 
cipal  authorities  at  a  later  date, 
wished  to  deny  this  right  of  the 
Protestant  Academy  to  nominate 
the  librarian,  and  on  one  occasion 
insisted  upon  a  separate  election. 
As  the  Council  elected  the  same 
person  as  the  Academy,  the  latter 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  contest- 
ing  the  matter,  and  it  was  not  until 
1863  that  the  city  repudiated  its 
bargain. 

The  plan  was  useful  in  another 
way,  for  the  funds  of  the  town  and 
of  the  seminary,  instead  of  being 
wasted  on  unnecessary  duplicates, 
could  be  systematically  devoted  to 
the  augmentation  of  distinct  classes. 
Thus  the  city  purchased  books  of 
modern  literature  and  Science  ;  and 
the  seminary  those  of  theology, 
philosophy,  &c. 

Medicine  and  law  were  provided 
for  by  special  libraries  attached  to 
those  faculties  in  the  Imperial 
Academy. 

Still  the  funds  were  quite  inade¬ 
quate  for  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
library,  and  the  lacunse  became  in- 
creasingly  numerous  and  deplorable. 

In  1844,  J.  G.  L.  Apfel  left  his 


library  and  his  fortune  to  the  city; 
and  in  1852  M.  Breu  left  it  a  col¬ 
lection  rieh  in  works  of  travel. 

To  return  to  the  history  of  the 
University  Collection. 

The  Revolution  in  1792,  de- 
stroyed  the  Protestant  University,. 
which  had  helped  to  educate  Goethe,. 
Segur,  and  Metternich.  For  ten 
years  the  library  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  state;  but  the  law  of  the  18 
germinal,  an  X.  re-established  Pro- 
testantism,  and  a  decree  of  30 
floreal,  an  XI.  created  a  Protestant 
Academy  of  the  Augsburg  confes- 
sion,  and  endowed  it  with  the  build- 
ings  and  books  of  the  old  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  foundation  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  France  led  to  an  official 
Strassburg  Academy,  and  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Institute  became  known  as 
the  Protestant  Seminary,  still  pre- 
serving  a  number  of  non-theological 
professorships.  The  Bibliotheque 
du  Seminaire  Protestant,  acquired 
in  1831  the  library  of  the  theologian 
Haffner;  in  1843,  thatof  the  savant 
Herrenschneider;  and  in  1860  that 
of  Kreiss,  the  Hellenist. 

In  1842  the  collection  contained 
the  following  number  of  articles  : — 
Theology,  15,3491  Philosophy, 
1609;  Philology,  1101  :  Ancient 
Literature,  3353 ;  Sciences,  Arts, 
and  Trades,  3182  ;  Modern  Litera¬ 
ture,  5689 ;  History,  15,058;  Al- 
satica,  3720. 

At  the  date  of  their  destruction. 
the  library  of  the  town  was  estimat- 
ed  to  contain  300,000,  and  that  of 
the  Seminary  100,000  volumes.  The 
MS.  catalogue  occupied  ninety-six 
folio  volumes. 

We  now  come  to  the  task  of  de- 
scribing  some  of  the  treasures  of  the 
destroyed  library. 

In  1818,  our  English  bibliomaniac, 
Dibdin,  visited  Strassburg,  and  was 
wonderfully  pleased  with  both  the 
people  and  the  place.  He  has  left 
a  minute  account  of  the  curiosities 
he  saw  in  the  library,  where  he  had 
ample  facilities  for  investigation, 
since  the  younger  Schweighäuser 
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gave  him  a  key  which  admitted  him 
at  all  times,  although  the  public 
hours  were  only  from  two  tili 
four. 

Of  the  MSS.,  he  describes  only 
the  well-known  “  Hortus  Delici- 
arum,”  of  Herrard,  abbess  of  Land- 
sperg.  “  The  subjects  are  miscel- 
laneous,  and  most  elaborately  repre- 
sented  by  illuminations.  Battles, 
sieges,  men  tumbling  from  ladders 
which  reach  to  the  sky,  cönflagra- 
tions,  agriculture,  devotion,  peni- 
tence,  revenge,  murder  —  in  short, 
there  is  hardly  a  passion  animating 
the  human  breast,  but  what  is  re- 
presented  here.  The  figures  in  ar- 
mour  have  nasals,  and  are  in  quilted 
mail ;  and  I  think  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  both  the  text 
and  the  decorations  are  of  the  latter 
end  of  the  twelfth  Century.” 

The  book  is,  in  fact,  an  encyclo- 
paedia  of  mediaeval  knowledge,  a 
fantastic  compendium  of  history, 
ancient  and  modern,  sacred  and  pro¬ 
fane,  reflecting  the  literary  culture  of 
the  age  in  which  it  was  written. 

Amongst  the  printed  books,  he 
names  the  first  “  German  Bible,  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  printed  by 
Mentelin,  without  date,  folio.  To- 
wards  the  latter  half  of  this  copy, 
there  are  some  interesting  embellish- 
ments,  in  outline,  in  a  bistre  tint. 
The  invention  and  execution  of 
many  of  them  are  admirable.  Where 
they  are  coloured  they  lose  their 
proper  effect.  An  illumination,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  book  of  Esther, 
bears  the  unequivocal  date  of  1470, 
but  the  edition  was  certainly  four  or 
five  years  earlier.  This  Bible  is 
considered  to  be  the  earliest  German 
Version,  but  it  is  not  so.” 

Latin  Bible,  by  Mentelin,  in 
his  second  character.  This  Bible  I 
saw  for  the  first  time ;  but  Panzer 
is  decidedly  wrong  in  saying  that 
the  types  resemble  the  larger  ones 
in  Mentelin’s  “  Valerius  Maximus,” 
“Virgil,”  and  “  Terence.”  They 
may  be  nearly  as  tall,  but  are  not  so 
broad  and  large.  From  a  MSS. 


note,  the  402nd  leaf  appears  to  be 
wanting.  This  copy  is  a  singularly 
fine  one.  It  is  white,  and  large,  and 
with  rough  edges  throughout.  It  is 
also  in  its  first  binding  of  wood. 

Latin  Bible,  printed  by  Eggesteyn. 
Here  are  several  editions,  and  a 
duplicate  of  the  first,  which  is  print¬ 
ed  in  the  second  smallest  character 
of  Eggesteyn.  The  two  copies  of 
this  first  edition  are  pretty  much 
alike  for  size  and  condition ;  but 
one  of  them,  with  handsome  illumi¬ 
nations  at  the  beginning  of  each 
volume,  has  the  precious  coeval 
MS.,  date  1468,  as  represented  by 
the  fac-simile  of  it  in  Schcepflin’s 
“  Vind.,  Typog.”  Tab.  V.  Probably 
the  date  of  the  printing  might  have 
been  at  least  a  year  earlier. 

Latin  Bible,  printed  by  Jenson, 
1479,  folio.  Afine  copy,  upon  paper. 
The  first  page  is  illuminated.  To 
this  list  of  impressions  of  the  sacred 
text,  may  be  added  a  fine  copy 
of  the  Sclavonian  Bible,  of  1584, 
folio,  with  woodcuts,  and  another 
of  the  Hungarian  Bible,  of  1626, 
folio ;  the  latter  in  double  columns, 
with  a  crowdedly-printed  margin, 
and  an  engraved  frontispiece. 

As  to  books  upon  miscellaneous 
subjects,  I  shall  lay  before  you, 
without  any  particular  Order,  my 
notes  of  the  following.  Of  the 
“  Speculum  Morale  ”  of  P.  Bello- 
vacensis,  said  to  be  printed  here  by 
Mentelin,  in  1476,  in  double 
columns,  roman  type,  folio,  there 
is  a  copy,  in  one  volume,  of  tre- 
mendously  large  dimensions,  as  fine, 
clean,  and  crackling  as  possible, 
Also  a  copy  of  the  “  Speculum  Judi- 
ciale,”  of  Durandus,  printed  at 
Strassburg  by  Hussner  and  Beken- 
hub,  in  1473,  folio.  Hussner  was  a 
Citizen  of  Strassburg,  and  his  associ- 
ate  a  priest  at  Mentz.  Here  is  also 
a  perfect  copy  of  the  Latin  Ptolemy, 
of  the  supposed  date  of  1462,  with 
a  fine  set  of  copper  plates. 

But  I  must  make  distinct  mention 
of  a  Latin  ‘  Chronicle,’  printed  by 
Gotz  de  Sletztat,  in  1474,  in  folio. 
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It  is  executed  in  a  coarse,  large, 
Gothic  type,  with  many  Capital  Ro¬ 
man  letters.  At  the  end  of  the  alpha- 
betical  index  of  thirty-five  leaves,  we 
read  as  folio  \vs  : — 

gi  fpe  ufo  air  amtos  1474 
gida  jei  gesta  fyt  suffitxcnter  xtxttlizni 

Sola  spes  ntea.  |tt  bxrgmxs  gratis 
^ixolans  (§ot^  ge  SbUtfitnt- 

“  The  preceding  is  on  the  recto  j 
on  the  reverse  of  the  same  leaf  is  an 
account  of  inventors  of  arts ;  no 
mention  is  made  of  that  of  printirig. 
Then  the  prologue  to  the  ‘  Chro¬ 
nicle, *  below  which  is  the  device  of 
Gotz,  having  bis  name  subjoined. 
The  text  of  the  ‘  Chronicle  ’  con- 
cludes  at  page  cclxxx. — printed  nu- 
merals — with  an  account  of  an  event 
which  took  place  in  the  year  1470. 
But  the  present  copy  contains  an- 
other,  and  the  concluding  leaf — 
which  may  be  missing  in  some  copies 
— wherein  there  is  a  particular  notice 
of  a  splendid  event  which  took  place 
in  1473,  between  Charles,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  Frederick,the  Roman 
Emperor,  with  Maximilian,  his  son  , 
together  with  divers  dukes,  earls,  and 
counts,  attending.  The  text  of  this 
leaf  ends  thus  : — 

“  SAVE  GAIRT  VIVE  BVRGVND. 

“  Below,  within  a  circle,  ‘  Sixtus 
quartus.’  This  work  is  called,  in  a 
MS.  prefix,  the  ‘  Chronicle  of  Fore- 
sius.’  I  never  saw,  or  heard  of,  an- 
other  copy.  The  present  is  fine  and 
sound,  and  bound  in  wood  covered 
with  leather. 

“  Here  are  two  copies  of  St.  Je- 
rom’s  Epistles,  printed  by  Schoeffer, 
in  1470;  of  which  that  below-stairs 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  imagin- 
able  ;  in  two  folio  volum  es.  Hardly 
any  book  can  exceed,  and  few  equal 
it,  in  size  and  condition,  unless  it  be 
the  theological  works  of  Archbishop 
Antoninus,  printed  by  Koburger,  in 
1477,  in  one  enormous  folio  volume. 
As  a  specimen  of  Koburger’s  press, 
I  am  unable,  at  the  present  moment, 


to  mention  anything  which  ap- 
proaches  it.  I  must  also  notice  a 
copy  of  the  ‘  Speculum  Humanae 
Salvationis/  printed  at  Basle,  by 
Eichel,  in  1476,  folio.  It  is  a  pro- 
digious  volume,  full  of  wood-cuts, 
and  printed  in  double  columns,  in  a 
handsome  Gothic  type.  This  work 
seems  to  be  rather  a  history  of  the 
Bible ;  having  ten  times  the  matter 
of  that  which  belongs  to  the  work 
with  title  usually  prefixed.  The  copy 
is  in  its  original  wooden  binding. 

Junianus  Maius.  De  Propriet. 
Priscor.  Verhorum/  printed  at  Trevi- 
so,byBernard  deColonia,  147  7,  folio. 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  before 
seen  any  specimen  of  this  printer’s 
type,  but  what  he  has  done  here  is 
sufficient  to  ensure  for  him  typogra- 
phical  immortality.  This  is  indeed 
a  glorious  copy  —  perfectly  large 
paper — of  an  elegantly  printed  book, 
in  a  neat  Gothic  type,  in  double 
columns.  The  first  letter  of  the  text 
is  charmingly  illuminated.  I  shall 
conclude  these  miscellaneous  articles 
by  the  notice  of  two  volumes,  in  the 
list  of  Romances,  of  exceedingly  rare 
occurrence.  These  romances  are 
called  ‘  Tyturell/  and  4  Partzifal.,, 
The  author  of  them  was  Wolfram 
von  Esc[h]enbach.  They  are  each 
of  the  date  of  1477,  'm  folio*  The 
c  Tyturell  ’  is  printed  prose-wise, 
and  the  ‘  Partzifal  ’  in  metrical 
form. 

We  now  come  to  the  Roman 
Classics  (for  of  the  Greek  there 
are  few  or  none),  before  the  year 
1500.  Let  us  begin  with  Virgil. 
Here  is  Mentelin’s  rare  edition, 
but  cropt,  scribbled  upon,  and 
wanting  several  leaves.  However, 
there  is  a  most  noble  and  per¬ 
fect  copy  of  Servius’s  Commentary 
upon  the  same  poet,  printed  by  Val- 
darfar,  in  1471,  folio,  and  bound  in 
primitive  boards.  There  are  two 
perfect  copies  of  Mentelin’s  edition 
(which  is  the  first?)  of  Valerius 
Maximus,  of  which  one  is  wormed 
and  cropt.  The  other  Mentelin 
copy  of  Valerius  Maximus,  with- 
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out  the  Commentary,  is  perhaps  the 
largest  I  ever  saw,  with  the  ancient 
MS.  signatures  at  the  bottom  corners 
of  the  leaves.  Unluckily,  the  mar- 
gins  are  rather  plentifully  charged 
with  MS.  memoranda. 

“  Of  ‘  Cicero  ’  there  are,  of  course, 
numerous  early  editions.  I  did  not 
see  the  ‘De  Officiis,’  of  1465,  or 
of  1466,  of  vvhich  Hermann  speaks, 
and  to  which  he  affixes  the  novel 
date  of  1462  ;  but  I  did  see  the 
‘  De  Oratore/  printed  by  Yindelin 
de  Spira,  without  date ;  and  such  a 
copy  I  shall  probably  never  see  again. 
The  colour  and  substance  of  the 
paper  are  yet  more  surprising  than 
the  size. 

“It  is  hardly  possible  to  see  a  finer 
copy  of  the  ‘  Scriptores  Hist.  Augus- 
tae,’  printed  by  P.  de  Lavagna,  in 
1475,  folio.  It  possesses  all  the 
legitimate  evidences  of  pristine  con¬ 
dition,  and  is  bound  in  its  first  coat 
of  oak.  Here  is  a  very  fine  copy 
of  the  Plutarch’s  Vitae  Paralellae, 
printed  in  the  letter  R.,  in  two  large 
folio  volumes,  bound  in  wood,  cover- 
ed  by  vellum  of  the  sixteenth  Century. 
But  if  of  any  book,  it  is  of  the 
first  edition  of  ‘  Catullus,  Tibullus 
et  Propertius,’  of  1472,  folio,  that 
this  library  has  just  reason  to  be 
proud.  Here  are,  in  fact,  two  copies, 
equally  sound,  pure,  and  large  ;  but 
in  one  the  ‘  Propertius  ’  is  wanting ; 
in  lieu  of  which,  however,  there  is 
the  first  edition  of  Juvenal  and 
Persius,  by  V.  de  Spira,  in  equal 
purity  of  condition.  The  perfect 
has  the  “Sylvae”  of  Statius  sub- 
joined.  It  should  seem,  that  the 
Juvenal  and  Persius  had  sup- 
plied  the  place  of  Propertius  and 
Satius  in  one  copy.  You  are  well 
aware  of  the  extreme  rarity  of  this 
first  edition  of  Catullus,  Tibullus, 
and  Proper tius.”1 

We  have  given  Dibdin’s  account 
of  the  “  Incunabula  ”  in  full,  as  it  is 
the  best  we  recollect  to  have  seen, 
and  none  the  worse  for  his  enthu- 


siasm  about  tall  copies  and  wide 
margins.  Dibdin  had  more  of  the 
bibliomaniac  than  the  Student  in  his 
composition,  and  thought  more  of 
books  as  works  of  ornamental  art 
than  as  aids  to  Science  and  know- 
ledge. 

Dibdin  was  naturally  a  keen  book- 
hunter,  and  sometimes  overstepped 
the  boundary  of  good  taste  in  his 
eagerness  for  the  acquisition  of  early- 
printed  books.  Thus,  he  did  not 
hesitate,  whilst  chatting  with  a  group 
of  professors,  in  trying  to  tempt  them 
to  part  with  some  of  their  ancient 
treasures,  representing  (with  perfect 
truth  and  needless  candour)  that 
they  might,  by  the  sale  of  a  few 
volumes  which  he  coveted,  buy  some 
modern  books  of  which  they  stood  in 
need.  Professor  Dahier  bent  over 
Dibdin  as  he  sat  propounding  his 
tempting  worldly-wisdom,  and  with 
an  arch  look  replied,  “  Monsieur  le 
Bibliographe,  vous  raisonnez  bien; 
mais — nous  conserverons  nos  anciens 
livres.”  They  were  deaf  to  the  voice 
of  the  charmer,  and  Dibdin  took 
away  with  him  only  some  duplicates 
of  no  great  importance,  which  had 
escaped  a  previous  weeding. 

Dibdin  notes  that '  there  were  a 
great  number  of  duplicates,  especially 
in  medical  literature,  and  also  that, 
notwithstanding  their  vast  treasures 
of  early -printed  literature,  many  im¬ 
portant  first  editions  of  the  Classics 
were  wanting. 

The  MSS.  which  Dibdin  passes 
over  in  silence  were  the  object  of  a 
long  and  careful  examination  by 
Professor  Jung,  who  compiled  an 
analytical  catalogue  of  them,  which 
filled  five  volumes  in  folio.  This 
remained  in  MS.,  and  was  also  de- 
stroyed  in  the  bombardment,  but 
the  Ministere  de  F  Instruction  Pub¬ 
lique,  having  requested  a  copy  of  it, 
M.  Jung  sent  one  to  Paris,  which 
earned  for  him  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  d’Honneur.  This  copy,  if 
still  existimg  in  Paris,  will  be  a  most 


1  Dibdin’s  Biographical  Tour  in  France  and  Germany.  1822,  p.  409. 
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valuable  memorial  of  the  destroyed 
treasures.  The  town  is  believed 
to  have  possessed  about  1600 
MSS.,  and'the  Seminary  about  800. 
The  “  Hortus  Deliciarum ”  has  al- 
ready  been  mentioned.  Amongst 
the  other  curiosities  were  the  “  Codex 
Argenteus,”  a  book  of prayers  of  the 
eighth  or  ninth  Century,  written  in  let- 
ters  of  gold  and  silver  upon  purple 
vellum  ;  autograph  letters  of  eminent 
men  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  ;  and,  above  all,  the  docu- 
ments  connected  with  the  history  of 
Gutenberg. 

There  were  also  collections  of  the 
canonical  laws  compiled  for  Rachion, 
bishop  of  Strassburg,  in  788,  and 
notable  from  the  absence  of  the  false 
decretals ;  a  copy  of  the  Lex  Ala- 
mannorum,  belonging  to  the  ninth 
Century  ;  a  collection  of  Sicilian  laws 
of  the  thirteenth  Century ;  a  Greek 
commentary  upon  the  minor  pro- 
phets,  by  Theophylactus,  the  Bulga- 
rian  patriarch ;  a  Greek  Synodicon, 
containing  summaries  of  all  the  coun- 
cils  before  the  Western  Separation  ; 
an  edition  of  the  “  Passio  Trudperti, 
Martyris,”  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  differing  from  the  printed  ver- 
sions ;  German  mediaeval  MSS.,  by 
Master  Eckart,  Tauler,  Conrad  von 
Würzburg, and  Gotfrid  von  Hagenau; 
classical  MSS.,  varying  in  value,  of 
Cicero,  Horace,  Ovid,  Virgil,  Seneca, 
Florus,  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  Ve- 
nerable  Bede,  Orosius,  S.  Augustine, 
&c.  Amongst  these  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  a  collection  of  Greek  mathe- 
maticians,  including  some  treatises 
otherwise  unknown.  Then  there 
were  a  great  number  of  local  MSS., 
the  Chronicles  of  Jacob  von  König¬ 
shoven,  Hermann  Buehler,  Ulrich 
Spach,  and  many  others  relating  to 
the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries,  for  the  most  part 
inedited ;  the  original  laws  and  Sta¬ 
tutes  of  the  republic ;  the  collectanea 
of  Daniel  Speckle,  Schcepflin,  Silber¬ 
mann,  Schweighäuser,  and  J.  J.  Ober- 
lin.  Belonging  to  this  dass  of  local 
history,  but  printed  ins  ead  of  MS., 
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were  the  “  Bibliotheque  grise  ”  and 
“  Collectio  Wenckeriana,”  which,  to- 
gether  numbered  500  quarto  volumes,. 
each  containing  from  thirty  to  forty 
pamphlets,  and  broadsides,  in  prose 
and  verse,  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries,  forming  a  wonderful 
picture  of  the  social  life  and  history 
of  the  period.  This  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  M.  Reuss,  the  jewel  of 
the  collection. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of 
the  treasures  of  literature  and  art 
which  were  destroyed  in.  the  German 
bombardment  of  Strassburg.  Some 
French  journalists  have  not  scrupled 
to  speak  as  if  the  shells  of  Von 
Werder  had  been  sent  with  the  sole 
inten tion  of  wrecking  the  Temple 
Neuf.  M.  Reuss,  to  whose  learned 
article  we  have  been  greatly  indebted, 
writes  at  a  white  heat  in  this  strain, 
and  is  terribly  lavish  of  sarcasm 
against  the  “  Prussians,”  who  claim 
to  march  at  the  head  of  civilisation, 
and  still  bombard  public  buildings. 
One  must  allow  for  M.  Reuss’s 
patriotic  feelings ;  but,  after  all,  he 
must  acknowledge  that  wherever 
the  German  shells  had  gone  some- 
body  would  have  grumbled.  If  it 
is  wrong  to  make  a  target  of  an 
empty  church,  what  shall  we  say 
about  houses  and  streets  teeming 
with  life  ?  If  no  book  is  to  be  fired 
upon,  what  are  v/e  to  say  to  the 
slaying  of  Man,  made  in  the  irnage 
of  God? 

M.  Reuss  first  establishes  the  fact 
that,  considering  the  extreme  pre- 
cision  with  which  the  German  bat- 
teries  directed  their  projectiles,  the 
fire  of  the  Temple  Neuf  was  not  pro- 
duced  by  an  accident,  or  military 
incompetence,  on  the  part  of  the 
beseiging  army.  And  the  very  ex- 
traordinary  consequence  he  draws 
from  this  fact  is,  that  the  destruction 
of  the  libraries  must  have  been  a 
premeditated  act  of  brutality.  In- 
deed,  from  M.  Reuss’s  version  of  the 
siege,  one  might  infer  that  General 
von  Werder’s  sole  and  exclusive 
object  was— not  to  get  possession  of 
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the  town,  but  merely  to  destroy  the 
library.  To  people  of  an  ordinary 
frame  of  mind,  the  bombardment  of 
a  besiged  fortress  will,  however,  ap- 
pear  as  a  natural  consequence  of  war, 
rendered  legitimate  by  innumerable 
precedents,  and  which  should  cer- 
tainly  not  be  complained  of  by 
the  French  patriots  who  longed  for 
it. 

If  such  a  bombardment  is,  more- 
over,  confined  to  the  reduction  of 
the  public  buildings,  instead  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants, 
as  has  been  the  case  at  Strassburg, 
every  sensible  person  will  admit  the 
generosity  and  forbearance  of  the 
measure.  That  even  the  French, from 
the  high  niveau  moral  assumed  by 
M.  Reuss,  have  not  despised  to 
resort  to  this  means  of  aggression  is 
proved  by  the  bombardment  of  Paris 
during  the  struggles  of  the  Commune, 
where  their  own  artillery  has  caused 
an  amount  of  destruction  to  which 
all  the  harm  done  by  German  can- 
non  was  as  child’s  play. 

It  might  have  been  reasonably  pre- 
sumed  that,  in  the  face  of  an  impend- 
ing  siege,  all  necessary  precautions 
were  taken  with  regard  to  the  public 
libraries  of  Strassburg.  If,  at  Carls- 
ruhe,  Donaueschingen,  nay,  even  at 
Munich,  the  libraries  were,  on  the 
declaration  of  war,  transported  to 
places  of  safety  —  if  at  Paris,  the 
authorities  have  removed  the  trea- 
sures  of  the  Louvre  to  Brest  and 
Cherbourg — why  should  they  not 
have  done  the  same  at  Strassburg, 
with  the  enemy  at  their  gates  ? 

That  the  latter  was  actually  the 
case,  Mr.  Reuss’s  article  leaves  no 
doubt;  and  the  picture  he  draws 
of  the  negligence  of  the  Strass¬ 
burg  functionaries,  during  the  siege 
and  bombardment,  forms  the  most 
complete  reductio  ad  absurdum  of 
his  own  expostulations  : — “  Has 
every  possible  exertion  been  made 
to  save  the  libraries  which  are  lost 
to  us  now  ?”  he  asks,  and  his  own 
answer  is,  “  unfortunat ely,  no;  the 
measures  of  precaution  taken  before- 


hand  were  utterly  insufficient  in  case 
of  real  danger,  and  some  indispen- 
sible  precautions  have  been  entirely 
neglected.  To  whom  must  we  ascribe 
the  fault  ?  In  the  first  place,  to  the 
confusion  of  the  government,  which 
was  indescribable  after  the  battle  of 
Woerth;  to  the  want  of  clear  and 
precise  warnings  which  ought  to  have 
been  addressed  to  the  population  by 
the  military  and  civil  authorities, 
and,  perhaps,  also  to  the  want  of 
initiative  on  the  part  of  those  men 
who  had  specially  the  protection  of 
those  depöts  in  Charge.” 

It  would  certainly  exhibit  more 
manly  virtue — even  if  it  were  less 
patriotic — to  look  straightin  the  face 
of  truth,  to  bear  in  silence  the  mis- 
fortunes  which  the  French  nation. 
has  brought  on  themselves,  and  to 
help,  if  possible,  in  making  good  the 
losses  which  a  disastrous  war  has 
inflicted  on  the  cause  of  civilisation. 

The  latter  sentiment  is  the  motto 
of  the  Propaganda,  which,  beginning 
in  Germany,  has  now  been  set  on 
foot  in  almost  every  civilised  country, 
to  collect  books  for  a  new  library 
which  is  to  be  erected  at  Strassburg. 
M.  Reuss,  as  a  French  patriot,  natu« 
rally  laughs  at  the  idea  of  creating  a 
library  by  public  contributions,  and, 
his  wish  being  evidently  father  to  this 
thought,  prognosticates,  at  best,  a 
mere  “  ramassis  ”  of  volumes,  which 
has  no  right  to  be  called  a  library.. 
The  data  published  by  the  new 
librarian,  however,  teil  a  different 
tale.  Of  course,  not  even  the  most 
valuable  contributions  will  replace 
the  lost  treasures  of  the  old  libraries, 
but  whilst  we  are  deploring  these 
heavy  losses,  it  is  but  proper  to  ac- 
knowledge  the  good  prospects  which 
the  various  committees,  in  aid  of  the 
re-establishment  of  a  Strassburg  li¬ 
brary,  are  already  in  a  position  to 
hold  out.  Without  ever  pretending 
to  replace  one  of  the  lost  treasures, 
it  may  be  safely  argued  that,  for 
practical  purposes  and  requirements^ 
the  new  library  will  equal,  if  not  sur- 
pass,  the  old  ones.  Nobody  will«. 
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deny,  that  when  all  the  public  li- 
branes  of  Germany  present  their 
duplicates,  and  all  the  German  pub- 
lishers  a  copy  of  their  publications, 
to  the  new  library  ;  when  the  appeal 
of  the  central  committee  find  such 
spontaneous  echo  in  the  generous 
feelings  of  the  neighbouring  nations, 
as  is  proved  by  the  munificent  En- 
glish,  Belgian,  and  North  American 
contributions,  a  collection  springs  at 
once  into  existence  which  will,  at 
least,  partly  represent  the  actual 
Status  of  Science  and  literature.  The 
filling  up  of  the  gaps,  and  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  library  to  such  a  de- 
gree,  that  it  will  be  worthy  of  the 
new  university,  we  may  safely  leave 
to  the  German  government,  and  to 
the  indefatigable  and  energetic  li- 
brarian,  Dr.  Barack.  That  the  Ger¬ 
man  government  has  the  earnest  in- 
tention  to  render  the  new  library 
worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the  old 
one,  is  proved  by  the  numerous  pur- 
chases  made  on  its  behalf.  Düring 
the  last  six  months,  no  less  than 
four  complete  libraries  have  been 
acquired:  Heitz’s  collection  of  books 
and  MSS.  relating  to  the  Alsace,  a 
more  complete  collection  of  Alsatica 
than  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
old  library ;  the  splendid  collection 
oflaw  books  of  the  Professor  von 
Vangerow;  the  library  of  the  late 
Professor  Bocking,  celebrated  for  its 
Hutteniana,  and  other  works  re¬ 
lating  to  the  period  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  collection  of  old  Ger¬ 
man,  old  Norman,  and  old  French 
works,  of  the  late  poet,  Ludwig 
Uhland. 

Thus  the  new  library  will,  already, 
within  the  next  two  years,  have  at- 
tained  the  number  of  volumes  ofthe 
old  one,  and  will  contain  such  a 
well  classified  and  systematically- 
formed  collection  of  valuable  works 
as  any  university  library  might  be 
proud  of.  And  if  the  cause  of  the 
creation  of  this  library  is  certainly  a 
most  melancholy  one,  and  recals 
one  of  the  most  painful  incidents  of 
.the  late  war,  it  has  at  least  called  to 


the  surface  the  generous  feelings  ot 
human  nature,  and  once  more  esta- 
blished  the  solidarity  of  intellectual 
interests — irrespective  of  nationali- 
ties — in  the  Samaritan  works  of  cul- 
ture  and  civilisation. 

Some  of  the  generous  donors  who 
have  sent  book  gifts  for  Strassburg, 
through  Mr.  Trübner,  the  well- 
known  bookseller  and  publisher,  will 
have  been  somewhat  puzzled  of  late 
by  the  appearance  of  a  “claimant” 
in  the  field.  M.  Ernest  Lauth, 
Mayor  of  the  town,  solicits  contri- 
butions  for  the  “  Municipal  Library,” 
and  charges  the  Germans  with 
asking  donations  for  the  “Ancient 
Academical  Library,  which  has 
wholly  escaped  the  destroying  effects 
of  the  bombardment.”  Neither  in 
the  English  nor  in  the  German  ap¬ 
peal  is  there  the  slightest  foundation 
for  M.  Lauth’s  Charge,  and  our  brief 
historical  sketch  will  enable  our 
readers  to  identify  the  real  Simon 
Pure. 

The  German  Government  are 
restoring  to  the  modest  Protestant 
seminary  its  ancient  glories  as  a  uni¬ 
versity,  or,  rather,  are  creating  a  new 
one  on  the  most  extensive  scale. 
It  was  natural  that  the  literati  of 
Germany  should  sympathise  with  the 
ancient  German  city  in  the  loss  of 
its  vast  treasures  of  literative,  and  a 
movement  was  soon  commenced  for 
the  foundation  of  a  new  library  by 
the  free  gifts  of  the  lovers  of  Science 
throughout  the  world.  By  this 
means,  and  aided  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  it  was  hoped  to  build  up  a 
magnificent  library  for  practical 
every-day  use.  The  appeal  of  the 
German  committee  met  with  a 
hearty  response,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  that  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses  the  new  library  will  equal,  if 
not  surpass,  the  old  one.  From  the 
Emperor  downward,  all  the  nation 
has  interested  itself  in  the  matter, 
and  the  Imperial  Government  will 
make  yearly  grants  for  the  suste- 
nance  of  the  Imperial  Library  of  the 
university  of  Strassburg  and  Province 
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of  Eisass,  and  its  Stores  will  be  even 
more  freely  accessible  than  were 
those  of  the  one  whose  loss  it  hopes 
in  some  measure  to  replace.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  po- 
litical  considerations  could  scarcely 
have  entered  into  such  a  question ; 
yet  we  cannot  understand  what 
other  motive  can  have  actuated  the 
appeal  of  the  “  municipal  ”  library 
committee.  The  Strassburg  Library, 
which  was  destroyed  in  the  bom- 
bardment,  contained  what  had  once 
been  the  ancient  Academical  Li¬ 
brary  (which  M.  Lauth  says  is  still 
uninjured  I1),  as  well  as  the  City 
Library;  and  the  New  University 
Library  is  to  be  open  to  all  the  pro- 
vince,  and  has  a  chance  of  being 
better  managed  than  its  predecessor, 
and  in  a  more  liberal  spirit  than  that 
which  animated  the  old  authorities 
in  fixing  the  librarian’s  salary  at 


i4oof.  (jQ 56 ).  It  should  be  added 
that  the  German  Government  will 
pay  6oo,ooof.  (^24,000)  to  the 
town  council  of  Strassburg  in  com- 
pensation  for  the  loss  of  the  City 
Library;  and  has  proposed,  if  this 
sum  was  expended  for  educational 
purposes,  to  make  a  grant  of  equal 
amount  to  the  University  library. 

We  commend  these  facts  to  our 
book-loving  friends,  and  though  they 
are  mostly  tenacious  of  their  trea- 
sures,  and  would  scarcely  part  with 
one  of  their  cherished  volumes  for 
the  value  of  a  “  Jew’s  eye,”  yet  we 
think  the  bare  recital  of  these  facts 
should  charm  some  volumes  out  of 
their  hands  and  into  the  possession 
of  the  liberal  and  cosmopolitan  Free 
Imperial  Library  of  Strassburg  and 
Eisass,  tobe  Company  for  the  200,000 
volumes  which  it  now  possesses. 


1  The  only  {c  academical  ”  library  saved  was  not  at  all  ec  ancient/’ being,  in  fact,  that 
belonging  to  the  French  Academy,  created,  in  1808,  by  Napoleon. 

Note. — It  is  rather  amusing  to  find  M.  Rodolphe  Reuss — the  Percy  Hotspur  of 
misguided  Alsatianism,  the  same  who  spoke  of  the  noble  work  of  the  Germans  as 
of  a  mere  “  ramassis  of  modern  volumes  which  had  no  right  to  be  called  a  library,” — 
allied  with  M.  Lauth  in  the  task  of  soliciting  contributions  for  the  Municipal  Library. 
“Puisse  un  pareil  ramassis  de  volumes  modernes  etre  utile  ä  l’erudit  qui  cherche  a 
penetrer  au  fond  des  choses  et  ne  veut  etudier  qu’  aux  sources  ?” 
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PART  II. 


In  the  arcades  (or  west  and  east 
quadrants — why  are  they  so  named  ?) 
and  in  the  avenues,  are  a  number  of 
models  prepared  for  the  new  West- 
minster  Palace.  They  are  not — 
with  one  or  two  exceptions — works 
of  high  merit,  though  creditable  as 
portrait  figures  of  leading  historical 
characters,  in  the  costumes  of  their 
time.  Passing  these,  we  come 
upon  a  figure  of  Ophelia,  life-size, 
and  it  is  oiie'  of  the  most  interesting 
of  this  extremely  favourite  subject 
among  artists,  English  or  foreign. 
The  head  is  wreathed  with  wheat- 
ears  and  other  flowers ;  the  attitude 
is  expressive  of  utter  weariness,  and 
abandonment  to  girlish  sorrow.  We 
see  her  heart  is  overcharged — the 
gentle  soul  can  endure  no  more  in 
this  life.  With  hands  full  of  wild 
flowers,  she  sings  herseif  into  her 
last  long  sleep. 

Another  figure  near  this  is  that  of 
a  girl  in  a  day-dream,  with  a  love- 
letter  in  her  bosom — happy,  inno- 
cent,  thinking  only  of  the  beloved, 
while  a  noxious  reptile  is  creeping 
toward  her  up  the  rock  on  which  she 
sits.  A  Symbol,  surely,  this,  of  the 
evil  which  may  be  at  hand  when 
our  vigilance  is  withdrawn^  ’mb-' 
Sorption  even  in  innocent  joy  has 
its  perils 

We  come  now  to  a  Parisian  memo- 
rial  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the 
eminent  characters  associated  with 
him.  Nothing  could  be  .more  ad- 
mirably  executed  than  these  small 
martial  figures  and  the  horses. 
They  are  as  perfect  as  if  designed 
and  reduced  from  life-size.  The 
names  of  the  warriors  and  statesmen 
delineated  with  so  much  force  and 
truth,  are  engraved  on  the  sides  of 


the  memorial,  which  is  in  gilded 
bronze. 

The  “Love-Test”  is  ameritorious 
Statue.  The  subject  is  the  well- 
known  simple  magic  often  purchased 
by  young  ladies,  who  from  the  petals 
of  a  flower  try  to  determine  the 
momentous  question  comprised  in 
the  words  “  He  loves  me  !  he  loves 
me  not.”  We  know  how  often  a 
whole  world  of  bliss  or  agony  hangs 
on  these  words,  and  the  young  lady 
here  modelled  is  in  the  very  crisis 
of  the  scrutiny.  Her  face  is  beauti- 
fully  wrought,  but  the  figure  is  too 
nude,  even  for  artistic  effect. 

In  contrast  with  these  subjects, 
we  advise  attention  to  a  female 
statue,  modelled  from  the  antique, 
for  its  simple  dignity,  its  self-con- 
tained  and  self-controlled  mental 
power.  Still  advancing  along  the 
arcades,  we  pause  with  delight  to 
contemplate  an  inimitable  Parian 
fountain,  round  the  base  of  which 
are  a  series  of  delicate  groups,  repre- 
senting  water-nymphs  of  modern 
days.  There  is  exceeding  beauty 
in  these  small  compositions.  One 
compartment  pictures  a  mother 
/bathing  her  little  ones ;  another 
shows  lovely  female  forms  in  the 
water,  all  grace  and  energy  ;  others 
are  preparing  for  the  water,  and  we 
see  the  glorious  hair  rippling  down 
in  free,  wavy  masses.  Another, 
Ophelia,  an  Italian  work  by  Calvi, 
is  a  small  figure,  admirably  con- 
ceived,  and  very  close  to  the  Shakes- 
perian  idea.  We  see  the  dilated 
eyes  of  delirium  gazing  on  vacancy, 
as  with  pure,  unconscious  simplicity, 
she  holds  a  quantity  of  flowers  in 
her  robe  with  one  hand,  and  holds 
out  some  with  the  other.  Hardly 


